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to illustrate how these two words are used with a mini-
mum of meaning, generally with the effect of disguising
from the writer the obscurity and incoherence of his
thought. The following examples will serve to illus-
trate at once this abuse and the hopeless laxity with
which even cultured authors habitually make use of
psychological terms. One philosophical writer on social
topics tells us that the power of the State " is dependent
on the instinct of subordination, which is the outcome of
the desire of the people, more or less distinctly conceived,
for certain social ends " : another asserts that ancestor-
worship has survived amongst the Western peoples as
a " mere tradition and instinct **: a medical writer has
recently asserted that if a drunkard is fed on fruit he will
" become instinctively a teetotaler** : a political writer
tells us that " the Russian people is rapidly acquiring a
political instinct" : from a recent treatise on morals by
a distinguished philosopher two passages, fair samples
of a large number, may be taken; one describes the
"notion that blood demands blood " as an "inveterate
instinct of primitive humanity **; the other affirms that
" punishment originates in the instinct of vengeance," :
another of our most distinguished philosophers asserts
that "popular instinct maintains" that " there is a
theory and a justification of social coercion latent in the
term ' self-government.* " As our last illustration we
may take the following passage from an avowedly psycho-
logical article in a recent number of the Spectator: " The
instinct of contradiction, like the instinct of acquiescence,
is inborn. . . . These instincts are very deep-rooted and
absolutely incorrigible, either from within or from without.
Both springing as they do from a radical defect, from
a want of original independence, they affect the whole
mind and character.** These are favourable examples
of current usage, and they justify the statement that these
words " instinct ** and " instinctive** are commonly used
as a cloak for ignorance when a writer attempts to explain
any individual or collective action that he fails, or has
not tried, to understand. Yet there can be no under-
standing of the development of individual character or